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HOUSEHOLD ART. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



V.— THE DINING-ROOM. 



E return to the dining-room, which, as has been 
already said, is the pivot upon which society rests. 
The first illustration is of an old English room, 
that of the Charterhouse (Chartreuse) Hospital in 
London. It is a good example of the simple style 
of the English Renaissance of the early Tudor 
period (Fig. i). It is the pensioners' dining-hall. 
The Carthusian monks, founded somewhere in the eleventh century * 
of our era, established monasteries in England, and this, the Char- 
terhouse or Chartreuse, was one of their buildings. When. Henry 




VIII. broke up the Catholic Church in England, the monks retired 
to Bruges about the year 1535. The property, then in the open 
fields near London, was given away or sold, and at some time came 
into the possession of the Howards, from whom it was purchased 
by Thomas Sutton, who endowed an hospital for old men, and a 
school for poor children, which still retains the monkish name. The 
old men remain there in the heart of London, and dine in this old 
hall — a fine relic of that old time — which certainly had its good 
side. The round arch, the Greek column, the tapering pilaster, the 
abundance of panelling, all point to what is termed the Renaissance. 




Fig. 1. — Dining-Room of the Charterhouse Hospital, London. 



The Renaissance. — Perhaps a few words upon this vague and 
useful term may not be out of place here; There came a time 
when men, emerging from the Dark Ages — ages of war and strug- 
gle and tempest — bethought themselves of the learning and art of 
the earlier time, of the cultured periods of Greece and Rome ; they 
began to study these, to copy or to adapt them to their own needs. 
Literature, painting, sculpture, achitecture — all felt the new revival, 
which, starting in Italy, spread itself over all Europe. Its quickest 
movement and its most active out of Italy was into France. 

Traces of the Renaissance are to be seen in architecture as early 
as about 1350; but in the early part of the fifteenth century, un- 
der the lead of Brunelleschi, an Italian architect, it assumed shape, 
and came to be a " style " which is now called " Renaissance," or 
rebirth. 

* From a. d. 1000 to a. d. iioo. 



There is not room here for an elaborate account of this move- 
ment, even as applied to architecture or household art, but we may 
indicate a few of its characteristics. While it was not a blind copy- 
ing of the Roman or Greek forms, it was founded upon what we 
know as the classic styles. Small columns of the Greek and Ro- 
man orders were applied along the exteriors (as well as interiors), 
and often each story had its own distinct procession of columns. 
But it was mainly from the triumphal arches and baths of Rome that 
the Renaissance drew its early inspirations. The Gothic, as we 
term it, never flourished in Italy; hardly any examples of it remain; 
it was easier, therefore, for the revival or Renaissance of Roman 
art to begin and to flourish there. Carved and decorated mould- 
ings, panels, and friezes mark this'style ; long panels in the pilasters 
are filled with carvings of masks, satyrs, grotesque animals, woven 
together with a free-flowing scroll-work ; columns are frequently 
damasked and broidered ; niches, sometimes filled, often not, are 
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be seen on the facades ; and, briefly, one would describe the 
Renaissance architecture as an old Roman style highly decorated, 

1 adapted to the (then) modern time. In Italy, however, the 
Renaissance is less florid 
than in France and Ger- 
many, where over orna- 
mentation prevailed. In 
England it was modified 
with the flat arch and other 
traces of Gothic art during 
the Tudor period, and to 
most persons of English 
descent it is so expressed 
more satisfactorily. 

The best French work 
dates from the time of 
Louis XII. down to that 
of Francis I. and of Henry 
II. (1496-1 559), after which 
it ran into excesses ending 
in those of Louis XIV. and 
Louis 'XV.'s time ; then 
greatly in fashion, now 
mostly condemned. 

We have pictured here 
some small examples which 
may serve to show the eye, 
as words so rarely can 
do, what is meant by our 
brief writing. The eleva- 
tion' (Fig. 2) shows the 
round arch, the decorated 
friezes and pilasters, the 
masks, the scroll-work, &c, 
already mentioned. 

There are, in this style, a certain lightness, grace, delicacy, and a 
holiday air, which have their value. It seems fittest for a soft, se- 
ductive climate, for people whose days and duties are pleasant, who 
float on a summer sea ; and it finds its fullest expression in Italy. 
But it is not well suited to a harsh, and severe, and snowy land — 
to a land where the sun rises in cloud and sets in storm. 

Nor are the interior forms and decorations such as satisfy the 
severer and more earnest — perhaps grimmer — people of such 
lands. John Knox or Increase Mather would not willingly have 
made their homes examples of the household art of the Renaissance 
any more than they would have worn love-locks, or slashed velvet 
doublets, or lace ruffles. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, are examples, and on the whole favourable 
ones, of the forms and decorations of the Renaissance time. There 




Fig. 2. — Renaissance. 




Fig' 3- — Renaissance Bedstead. 



are perceptible in all that delicacy and lightness of which I have 
Spoken, and, of course, much ornament. Fig. 3 pictures a bed- 
stead, with carved posts and canopy, and it certainly is very hand- 
ome. Fig. 4 shows a heavily-carved table, which is good ; but it 



seems to me unsatisfactory, as the base is tapering and weak. 

The mind is not satisfied. 

Fig. 5 is a handsome cabinet, which any person would like 

to have. The criticism I 
would make is, that it is 
too much ornamented ; and 
the severe criticism is, that 
the feet are too natural and 
soft to sustain the weight. 
When claws are used, it is 
much more satisfactory if 
they are shown clasping 
a ball ; or, at least, they 
should be protected by a 
distinct base. 

Fig. 6 pictures a broad- 
seated, low-backed chair, 
which is decorative and 
ample ; and is marked by 
the spiral or twisted post, 
which, if not overdone, is 
always handsome ; it will 
be referred to hereafter. 
Fig. 7 is a scroll-backed 
chair, which was much in 
vogue for a time, but which 
has not held its own — for 
this reason, if for no other, 
that the back of a chair so 
scrolled and carved must be 
uncomfortable, and there- 
fore almost useless. 

Fig. 8 is a chair of Hen- 
ry II. 's time, and is one of 
the best. No one would 
a chair, and few made have 



care to find fault with so handsome 
equalled it in form, comfort, and elegance. 

There is reason to believe that a higher and purer taste was 
shown in France during Henry II.'s time than either before or 
since. 

To this period belongs a most dainty and finished f amice, known 
as the " Henri Deux " ware, sometimes as " Diane de Poitiers." 
Not more than fifty pieces of it are known to exist, and where 
Sevres porcelain brings hundreds this ware brings thousands. In a 
future article upon pottery, some further facts may be brought 
forward. 

We ask attention now to Fig. 9, the glimpse of President 
White's dining-room at Ithaca, as shown through the open door of 
the Fernery, mantled as it is with vines. 

The room is twenty-four feet in length by eighteen in breadth. 
It is placed at the southeastern corner of an eastern projection of 
the house, and has a conservatory or fernery opening from it by 
large, sliding doors at the south, and a very large bay-window, 




Fig. 4. — Renaissance Table. 

semi-octagonal in shape, opening to the east. The floor of the 
room is of ash and walnut. The wood-work generally is ash. 
The ceiling is in panels of ash. The doors are walnut, with cham- 
fers and mouldings of a simple pattern. The sliding-doors lead- 
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ing into the conservatory, and the windows are of large sheets of 
thick English plate-glass. The chimney, with open fireplace, is 
at the north end of the room. For this a mantel-piece is now 
building in accordance with the style of the furniture of the room, 
but of mahogany of a rich, dark colour, the material having been 
selected in Santo Domingo by the owner for this purpose. The 
general style of the furniture in the room is French Renaissance. 
It is of oak, and the carving of many pieces is of remarkable ex- 
cellence. The table is an old French piece. Of the sideboards, 
one is a remarkable specimen of that peculiar phase of Renaissance 
work found in the Palatinate, and which resulted from Elizabethan 
or Jacobean ideas of architecture and decoration, carried there by 
the Electress the daughter of James I., and the other a work of 
the same period from Holland ; but they are not at all inharmo- 
nious. 

Of the brackets, one is carved in pollard oak, and was obtained 
at the London Exposition of 1851 ; and the other is a more recent 
work in lime-wood, of a remarkably well-studied and carefully-exe- 
cuted Jacobean pattern, and carved by the noted artist, George 
Alfred Rogers, who, since the death of his father, is probably at 
the head of his profession in England. Pieces of glass and faience 
upon the brackets and sideboards are mainly reproductions of choice 




Fig. 5. — Renaissance Cabinet. 



examples of the various schools of the Renaissance period. The 
tinting of the walls is as yet a simple pearl-grey, the house not be- 
ing used by the family in winter. 

The engravings temporarily upon the walls are mainly after- 
sketches of the best modern landscape-painters of the English 
school. 

The room is an exceedingly pleasant one, as .the Fernery opens 
broadly at one end, while, from the bay-window, the lawn and the 
view beyond over the University farm combine the beauties of 
natural scenery with the interest given by pastures containing 
choice cattle and fields under skillful cultivation. 

The room is not extravagant, but is made interesting by its fur- 
nitures. The largest piece we see is a tall and richly-carved cabi- 
net-sideboard, made of the dark walnut-wood of Europe. The 
top is covered with pots and tankards of the time of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, many of which have a peculiar and 
quaint rudeness which is attractive. 

These great cabinets give an air of richness. and value to any 
room, and, as they are not often seen in a dining-room, this one 
makes a striking impression. 

The dining-table shown is most effective in its carving — the four 
vivacious griffins relieving it from all suspicion of dullness. 



The chairs with bold nail-heads were made in this country, and 
are good, massive, and simple. 

One thing which strikes the onlooker is that this room, furnished 
as it is with small tables, brackets, pots, &c., produces the effect of 




Fig. 6. — Renaissance Chair. 



a room to be lived in, rather than the technical dining-room. In 
it, one could sit to sew or to read a book or to receive a morning 
visitor : it is not only or solely a room to eat in. The presence of 
these small things, and particularly the presence of womanly things, 
adds a home interest and repose and value that no merely orna- 
mental pieces of furniture can at all give. 

A man's house is not so good, a woman's house is not so good 
— as a house made by a man and a woman. 

Our world is sadly out of joint when they cannot work in har- 
mony. 

It is undoubtedly true that the more delicate lines and forms and 
appliances of furniture have rarely been dealt with by the architect, 
whose work has been and is devoted to the design and structure of 
the house — vastly grander, and indeed of paramount importance. 
But few. architects have a keen perception of the delicate distinc- 
tions and variations of line which the designer of furniture must 
call into use; distinctions which to many people seem trivial and 
unworthy : but we may safely hold that the beauty of a chair is as 
beautiful as the beauty of a chateau ; why not, therefore, as impor- 
tant to us within who see and use it, though not to the outside 
world? The architect, therefore, addresses mainly the outside 
world, the household artist the family itself; and this last has 
hardly been a profession as yet. Should it become so, and it is 
possible, it is likely always to be a subordinate profession to that 
of the architect, as it deals with small things, and with those which 
do not challenge the applause of the world. It is certainly a sin- 




Fig. 7. — Renaissance Chair. 



gular fact, however, that the reputation of an able architect has 
not been (and is not now) at all in proportion to his great merits, 
or to the remarkable effects he produces. Every one can tell the, 
names of dozens of painters — many among them of second-rate 
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consequence — while hardly any can mention the name of one ar- 
chitect beyond that of the artist who designed his own house. 




Fig. 8. — Renaissance Chair. 



And yet the small painter is less important than the great architect. 
We get into ruts ; and this one of them. 

To-day, who knows the names of the men who designed the 
wonderful cathedrals of Anvers, of Cologne, of Amiens? I con- 
fess I do not ; of so little consequence have they seemed to be to the 
writers of their days. And what wonderful fellows they were ! 

The remains of the household art of the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods are mostly 
chance pieces, design- 
ed by workmen ; in 
which, however, we 
see indications of the 
same forms of struc- 
ture or decoration as 
are to be found in the 
architecture itself. 

The rope, or rather 
spiral post (Fig. 6), 
seems to have come 
into use with the Re- 
naissance, and has 
had a wide-spread 
popularity. It is a 
sort of fascination, 
and produces an ef- 
fect upon the mind 
of much work ; while 
in reality it is compa- 
ratively easy, and is 
one of the things 
which came out of 
the dexterous use of 
the lathe. 

For light purposes, 
such as balusters for 
stairways, it is most 
fit, and its pleasing 
effects are to be seen 
so applied from the 
days of Queen Anne 
down into the best 
Rouses of our Revolu- 
tionary period. It is 
now coming into use 
once more. 

B nt for table and 
chair legs it has this 
fa ult, that it is and 



must be weak, as most of the fibre of the wood is cut across ; and, 
therefore, while decorative, it does not satisfy the sincere soul, 
which asks for strength surely. While there are many beautiful 
bits and details, while there often are great refinement and delicacy, 
the style lacks dignity and massiveness, and is without the charm 
of simplicity and sincerity which may be said to characterise the 
work that preceded the Renaissance, which we are apt to term 
Gothic, for want of a better name. It is not that all Gothic is good 





Fig. 9. — Dining-Room. 



Fig. 10. — Dining- Fable. 



or all Renaissance bad, but the good preponderates in the one, the 
bad in the other. Strength and fitness for use, we cold people 
must have ; grace, if it can be got also. 

Among the existing examples of good Renaissance which we are 
directed to examine in France, may be mentioned the palace of the 
Tuileries, built by Delorme and Bullaut. Delorme is accepted as 
the master of all in France, whose work has not been excelled. 

In Germany, the pa- 
lace at Heidelberg 
(what remains of it) 
is recognised as one 
of the best examples 
there. The styles of 
the Renaissance with 
their refined but su- 
perficial finish find 
most favour with the 
Southern nations, in 
whose blood flows a 
strong Celtic strain ; 
while Gothic archi- 
tecture and decora- 
tion, with its strength 
and rudeness, has the 
strongest hold upon 
the Northern nations, 
whose blood is red, 
whose eyes are blue, 
and whose winters 
are savage. Who can 
tell how much climate 
has to do in fashion- 
ing the soul? We 
may ask whether the 
Renaissance is a style 
likely to meet our 
wants or to satisfy 
our tastes, either in 
architecture or furni- 
ture. 

In the building and 
arranging of palaces 
or great houses, it is 
eminently fit that the 
dining - room should 
be a stately room, 
expressing fully and 
plainly its uses. In 
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such a case, the room, being used for one purpose only, may. con- 
tain nothing not distinctly related to that purpose — that is, we 
should not make a place for books in it : nor should we place in 
it sofas and lounging- 
chairs ; nor pianos, nor 
beds, nor writing-tables. 
But, in most of our hous- 
es, the dining-room often 
becomes a living-room, 
and then there is no rea- 
son why a few books or 
a work-table, or writing- 
table, may not be placed 
there. On the contrary, 
they do add a charm to 
the room, and make it 
less carnal. These should 
not, however, be so con- 
spicuous or so many as 
to destroy the character 
or hide the main purpose 
of the room. 

A fashion has prevailed 
of placing in the dining- 
room pictures only of dead 
game, or of vegetables, 
and the like. . 

The panels of the room 
or the sideboard have often been filled with elaborate carvings of 
birds hanging on nails, also of fruit. These things are made to 
look as much like Nature as possible, and that in the eyes of some 
persons has made their charm, if it be a charm. 

Now, I may say for myself, that this seems neither necessary nor 
nice. Animals are pleasing, often lovely, always interesting, but 
dead animals are not so ; exactly the reverse of it. I cannot think 
that any repast can be 
made more lovely by hav- 
ing pictures of dead meat 
or of bunches of onions 
and carrots, no matter if 
painted by angelic artists, 
placed upon the walls be- 
fore one's eyes ; nor can I 
at all appreciate the taste 
which has induced men 
to pay large sums for pic- 
tures representing these : 
but there have been such 
men. If the sight of dead 
birds or bunches of car- 
rots is really agreeable, 
why should they not hang 
the real things up before 
them until the cook finds 
them ready for the pot ? 
That would be much 
cheaper, and a great deal 
more natural — Nature 
itself. 

I may say, indeed, that 
the ornaments of the din- 
ing-room need not be pic- 
tures — it is not a good 
place for them, nor an ap- 
propriate one. The atten- 
tion is occupied, and the 
thoughts and eyes are not 
free enough to desire that 
kind of enjoyment. Let 
us rather make the room 
gay and cheerful with 

some fine china, or some brass dishes, a bit of tapestry, or pots of 
flowers : not high art but household art, decorative art : these are 
entertaining, and they are easily seen and easily comfireheiided. 

It has been a custom in these later days in England to spend 




Fig. II. — A bettei Dining- Table. 




Fig. 12. — Sideboard. 



more money on the inside of the house than on the outside ; to 
decorate and glorify the staircases and court-cupboards and man- 
tel-trees rather than the turrets and cornices and windows and 

frames of the outside 
walls. With us the op- 
posite of this has too of- 
ten prevailed, and archi-. 
tecture has spent its art 
and the owners money in 
devices and decorations 
upon the exteriors, which 
have sometimes ended - 
in shabbiness and preten- 
tiousness painful to the 
heavenly soul. Partly this 
has been owing to the 
fact that one evidence, 
and an important one, 
of the consideration and 
wealth of a man could 
be made plain to the out- 
side world by the size and 
magnificence of his house, 
or rather of the walls 
which enclose his house 
or home. It is pitiful to 
think how many such pre- 
tentious covers we have 
built, with the gold and glory turned to the street, and how few 
attractive and really enjoyable interiors we have created for the de- 
lectation of ourselves and our friends. Our friends — an important 
word — we may ask have we any ? — are there any now with whom 
we are free to come in and to go out, to ask and to receive, to con- 
sult or to console, to spend for and be spent upon ? Has not life 
dwindled in this direction, so that human intercourse has become 

mainly a matter of state, 
of conventionality, of triv- 
iality ? Heartiness, that 
good old word, is almost 
obsolete : so also is hos- 
pitality. No finer word 
or thing can be devised. 

" The act or practice 
of receiving and enter- 
taining strangers or guests 
without reward, or with 
kind and generous liber- 
ality " — so the word is 
defined. 

What better thing is 
there to be done or to be 
enjoyed than this? And 
yet — how few of us do it 
or enjoy it ? 

While human society 
exists there will be a 
sympathy more or less 
expressed for what in- 
terests those about us, 
and a wish more or less 
strong that this sympathy 
be extended to us. 

A very clever woman 
has said: "I do not wish 
anybody to do anything 
naughty, but if they do, I 
want to know all about 
it." 

And why not— if only 
we are equally desirous 
to know all the good that 
can be said ? The centre for hospitality — its altar — is, or should be, 
the dining-room. And yet into how few are we permitted to 
enter ! how few tea-cups are we permitted to see ! how rarely do 
we break bread with our fellows ! 
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And the fault cannot be laid to the door of any man or any 

man. " Society " has come to this, that no household must be 
except in its best clothes. None must eat with you unless 
the dinner is extraordinary. The English or the American gentle- 
man will ask you to dine, if he must, but he struggles into his 
Sunday clothes, he wishes you to put on the uniform of a head- 
waiter, he imports a new servant, and reduces his cook to the verge 
of insanity, in his effort to rival Lucullus and astound you. 

But you are not astounded ; you don't care for his eleven courses, 
and wish he would not have them ; you daily dine from one, and 
you know he does ; and neither he nor you want more, and he 
knows it as well as you do. You are sorry and perplexed, and so 
is he: he wishes you had not brought him a letter, and you regret 
it. His wife is red in the face and her wrinkles deepen in her fore- 
head : she cannot love you, for you are the cause of woe. . 

Ten good men would have saved Sodom, and they were not. It 
is not likely that ten good men exist in this " free and happy " land 
who dare to ask a stranger or even a friend home to an ordinary 
dinner ; it is to be feared there are not five women who would bless 
the other and inferior sex for doing so. 

This is not altogether exaggeration. A table known, as "the 
Salem table " is not of very recent invention ; it contains a large 
wide deep drawer. Into this, it is said, all vestiges of the repast 
could be swept and be hidden in safe obscurity, should any neigh- 
bour or stranger break in at an unfortunate hour, at the celebration 
of the daily rite. 

It is of Hartford that the incident is related : when a man in an 
unguarded moment has ventured to take a friend home to dine, if 
pressed for time, as all Hartford and other American men are, he is 
apt to say to the friend, " Would you mind taking your pie in your 
hand?" meaning thereby, no doubt, that he wishes to get away, 
and thinks his friend does, too. 

This destruction of hospitality, which makes my preaching the 
gospel of the dining-room difficult if not useless, is mainly owing to 
two causes. First, the establishing of large and luxurious hotels, 
for the uses of the stranger, so that our houses are no longer neces- 
sary to him. This was not the case in England during the feudal 
times, when every castle and manor-house did this pleasant duty, 
and when the prime virtue* of hospitality prevailed in its best 
estate. 

These great luxurious hotels make it difficult for a doubtful man 
to say, ".Come to me, to my small chamber, to my simple board." 
It is impossible for the over-sensitive woman to say so. 

Then, second, the elaborateness, and the complications, and the 
luxuriousness of life have become almost unbearable. What the 
rest do, man and woman wish to do, feel impelled to do, or to try 
to do. Where is the brave soul who after the repast of eleven 
courses has the greatness to say: "Come to me to my two 
courses ! " But do we not hunger for sense, taste, wit, gracious- 
ness, hearty welcome ? These are priceless, and they cost nothing. 
Are we to be put off with truffles and pates and vol-au-vents— and 
all such things ? — tithes of mint and anise and cummin ! 

Let us combine, as is now the fashion, and strike for simplicity, 
sincerity, heartiness, hospitality. We shall not get them else. 

It may not be useless to give now and then a bit of what seems to 
be bad art, therefore not art at all, but a semblance only. The sketch 
(Fig. 10) is an example of the using of forms which are formless 
and meaningless. The feet of the table are of that kind. There 
is a good deal of work and much effort to produce something which 
will gratify or satisfy the sense; and work, even if ill applied or 



meaningless, is often gratifying, because it indicates that the work- 
man loved his work, and was interested in it. This is seen in the 
careful carving and ornamentation of the club or paddle of the Ta- 
hitian ; it is also shown in the careful work upon the pinnacles and 
crockets of the old cathedrals, such as that of Milan, far away 
above the sight. 

But the feet of this table fail in beauty of line, in indications of 
strength, and in meaning. It is not possible to explain what per- 
fection of line is any more than what good poetry is. The second 
point made may, perhaps, be explicable — the weakness : evidently 
there is some attempt at a leg and foot here ; now the hock or 
joint of the leg is a hump on the upper side, the arm curves down- 
ward, indicating weakness and a danger that the weight of table 
will settle it down — " squash it ; " and then the foot is not a foot, 
as it might have been with the same amount of work. We need 
only to contrast this with the table shown in Fig. u, to see in a 
degree what is meant. 

We present, in Fig. n, a better example of what may be done 
with probably one-half the work, to produce better results. Clearly 
the arm and foot in this satisfy the mind that they can support the 
table above. The forms are quite as conventional as Fig. 10, but 
better and stronger. The rim, too, is narrower, and therefore out 
of the way of the knees, which a designer who never dines will be 
likely to neglect or think unimportant. Indeed, most designers 
consider the little things unimportant. 

For a round and simple dining-table this is a very good one. It 
is strong, and not so plain as to seem poor and unworked, uncared 
for. Ornamentation is of value, as it expresses our desire to make 
what we have worthy of ourselves and our friends. If the dining- 
table is a plain board, placed upon trestles as it once was, it will 
certainly hold the dishes and food, but it will fail to satisfy the ar- 
tistic sense, and that is a sense which justly demands gratifica- 
tion. 

But this may be run to excess, and result in over-ornamentation, as 
has been the case, at times, in the last two centuries. A rich man 
has no right to order abominations made, even if he can pay for 
them. 

Most persons will appreciate the difference of being "well 
dressed " and " over dressed," though the line cannot be accurate- 
ly drawn except for oneself ; so, too, with furniture and all house- 
hold .decoration ; it is a good rule to keep on the side of simplicity 
and sincerity, rather than to run into florid and extreme decora- 
tion. 

The sideboard shown in Fig. 12, I think, has merits, and very 
great ones, while it is not perfect. It may be considered a transi- 
tion from the Gothic or mediaeval time to the Renaissance. Out 
of this combination has come some of our best household art, and 
out of it more will come. We need not be blind followers of the 
past, and no artist will be so. It would be foolish and uncomforta- 
ble for us to attempt to live as the feudal barons of England did, 
and yet we may adapt and use some of their honest, massive 
forms.. We cannot do as Francis I. did, nor build such palaces 
and rooms as he did; but we may learn a lesson of grace, and 
light, and brilliancy from the work of that day. 

What the great man does is not to copy Caesar, but to learn from 
Caesar how to be a greater king than Caesar. What the great 
architect or artist does is not to copy any one, no matter how free 
and finished he was, but to learn a lesson from what he has done, 
so as to do as well or better, in his own way. The true artist, I 
must insist, expresses himself ; he copies nomie. 



ART IN PARIS. 



HE annual spring exhibition at the Cercle Artis- 
tique on the Place Vendome is now open. In 
many respects, the collection of pictures now 
offered to the inspection of the public in that 
charming little hall is far finer than was that of 
last year, though some of the distinguished 
names, such as those of Gerome and Vibert, are 
n °t ^presented. But, as a whole, the standard of excellence is 
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certainly higher. There are over one hundred pictures in the 
collection, few ot which do not deserve minute and careful in- 
spection. 

The first painting that strikes the eye on entering the gallery is 
one of Jules Lefebvre's exquisite and delicate studies of the nude 
female figure. The present example is of small size, and is en- 
titled 'A Bather.' It represents a young and laughing girl just 
emerged from the waters of a stream. Wholly undraped, she has 



